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which there is a certain novelty about it which 
renders Mr. Whittredge's sketches particularly in- 
teresting; besides this, he has worked well and 
conscientiously, and brings back with him many 
sKetches which, to the common eye, would ap- 
pear tame and uninteresting, but which, to the 
initiated, are motives for fine and telling pictures. 
Here is a mistake which too many of our artists 
are apt to make: they consider that to make a 
perfect picture they must have the traditional 
mountain distance, middle distance, and a tore- 
ground replete with rocks, flowers, shrubbery 
and trees, whereas, in nine casc3 out of ten, the 
most telling subjects may be made from the sim- 
plest and most uncouth material. Take for in- 
stance Mr. Whittredge's "View on the Plains," 
which is to be exhibited at the Fund exhibition, 
and we find this truth rally exemplified. The pic- 
ture represents one flat surface, the Plains, while 
in the distance, or more properly middle distance, 
a row oi hillocks stretch across the canvass, and 
loom up against a sky replete with cool, pearly 
greys; the only object of interest introduced is an 
emigrant train, whose whito wagon tops dot the 
plains, and relievo the monotony of color. This, 
you will set down in your mind, is a most unin- 
teresting picture; not so: its very simplicity, and 
to use an Irishism, want of interest make it inter- 
esting: it is novel — something out of the common 
run— and we are struck as well by its originality 
as the superior excellence of its execution. Mr. 
Whittredge has treated his subject well, and by 
his clever handling, has made, from very slight 
material, a thoroughly excellent and praiseworthy 
picture. I shall have occasion to speak of this 
work again in reviewing tVo pictures of the Artist 
. Fund Society's Exhibition. 

J. F. Weir has just finished a study of the Fore- 
man of an Iron Foundry, which is brimful of 
strength and character, and does great credit to 
this rising young artist. 

Gignoux has on his easel an exquisite picture 
which he entitles " First Snow." Mr. Gignoux 
has taken for his subject that glorious season of 
the year when nature is decked in her brightest 
and gayest attire— a snow storm has covered the 
Autumn landscape with its bright crystalizations, 
and here and there bright patches of gold and 
crimson peep out from amid the wilderness of 
white, while over all the setting-sun casts a glori- 
ous radiance. Mr. Gignoux's picture is well con- 
ceived and well executed, being full of number- 
less beauties and excellences. 

Theo. Kaufman has just finished a very clever 
portrait of General Sherman. The General is 
discovered, in shirt sleeves, sitting by a camp-fire 
and enjoying the sweet fragrance of his cigar, 
while in the background are to be seen number- 
less tents, between which we catch glimpses of 
the landscape beyond. The figure of the General, 
in addition to being a good portrait, is well paint- 
ed, the effect of Are and moonlight being particu- 
larly admirable, but beyond this the picture calls 
for but little praise, the landscape being hard and 
crude, while the arrangement of the tents is un- 
necessarily stiff and ungraceful. 

I cannot retrain, e'er I close, from mentioning 
an excellent portrait by Geo. A. Baker on exhibi- 
tion at Avery's Gallery; it is strongly and beau- 
tifully painted, while the coloring is simply ex- 



quisite. Mr. Baker's forte, heretofore, has been 
the painting of female heads, but in this he shows 
us that he is equally capable of seizing the mas- 
culine character. 



Paletta. 
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CHARACTERISTIC 

Published- by 



Mek." By 
Ticknor & 



"Character and 
E. P. Whipple. 
Fields. 

This is a series of lectures and addresses deliv- 
ered at various periods of the author's life, mainly 
with the view to illustrate the nature, growth and 
influence of character, individual, collective and 
national. Hence we have the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the American and English mind; the 
eccentric, the intellectual, and the heroic charac- 
ter, to portray the collective form, and an able 
analysis of the characters of Thackeray, Haw- 
thorne, Everett, Washington, and Agassiz, as 
individual portraits. Mr. Whipple is a writer of 
close observation, acute perception, and bold ex- 
pression. No writer of ordinary capacity or of 
feeble and hesitating character would have ven- 
tured to have written the trenchant, incisive ex- 
position of national foibles and national virtues, 
as exhibited in his dissertation on'American char- 
acter, and the same fearlessness exhibits itself in 
all the other expositions of character treated of 
in this volume. It should find a place in the' 
library of every thinking American. 

"The Picture op Saint John." By Bayard 
Taylor. Published by Ticknor & Fields. 

' Mr. Taylor is undoubtedly a poet— not a great 
one perhaps, but still a poetn-and "The Picture 
of Satnt John" is one of his best works. The 
story is strong and dramatic, and moreover well 
and tersely told, while some of the ideas and de- 
scriptive positions are perfect gems in their way. 
Here is an exquisite specimen : 

More slowly rolled the.silver disk above 
The hiding hills, than ever moon came up: 
The sky's begemmed and sapphire-tinted cup 
Spilled o'er its dew, and Heaven in nuptial love 
Stretched forth his mystic arms, and couched 

beside 
The yearning Earth, his dusky-featured bride: 
The pulses of the Night began to move, 
And Life's eternal secret ruled the tide. 

Mr, Taylor is a true admirer of nature, and 
looking on her with an artist's eye, has all an 
artist's love for her many beauties. What can be 
more beautiful than this: 

Under the forest's sombre loaves there slept 
No darkness, but a balsam-breathing shade, 
Rained through with light: the hurrying waters 

made 
Music amid the solitude, and swept 
Their noise of liquid laughter from afar, 
Through smells of sprouting leaf and trampled 

grass, 
And thousand tints of flowery bell and star, 
To sing the year's one idyl ere it pass 1 

Here is a truly poetic idea : 

The House of Life hath many chambers. He 
Who deems his mansion built, a dreamer vain, 
A tottering shell inhabits, and shall see 
The ruthless years hurl down his masonry; 
While those who plan but as they slowly gain, 
Where that which was gives that which Is to be 
Its form and symbols, build the house divine, — 
In life a temple, and in death a shrine 1 



We could go on inultiplyins; selections ad infini- 
tum, but the above are sufficient to show that Mr. 
Taylor's book is composed of right material and 
has the true poetic ring. In ' some passages of 
the work we are disappointed, but the general 
impression after a perusal of its pages is one of 
great satisfaction, and Mr. Taylor can rest con- 
tent in having written a poem far above the gen- 
eral average of poetry of the present day. 



LOUIS NAPOLEON'S NEW GRAND OPERA 
HOUSE. 



[From "Le Menestrol" of Paris, wo translate tlie follow- 
ing elaborate description of the new grand Opera of Paris, 
or "1/ Academic Imperial."] 

Oh a vast piece of ground in the shape of a loz- 
enge, 660 feet long by 488 feet wide, in the centre 
of a large square formed by the Boulevard des 
Ilaliens, and Rue Scribo, Rue Auber and Rue Ros- 
sini, stands the new opera House, the building of 
which commenced some years since. 

This magnificent structure is composed, 

tat. Of an immense portico. 

2nd. Service of the Vestibule or Lobby. 

3d. Service of the Stairs. 

4th. Service of the great and the little foyers 
or green-rooms. 

5th. Service of the Theatrical Hall. 

6th. Service of the Stage. 

7th. Service of two lateral pavilions, one of 
which is designed lor the service of the Emperor 
and the other to the cafe-restaurant and the ad- 
mission of carriages. 

On the principal jctfade, the portico develops 
itself. It is an open-work and will be shut at 
night by iron-railings. From,the rez-de-chauss6e 
one may count up seven arcades. 

On each side of the principal facade and pro- 
jecting on the lateral facades, are two pavilions 
before which will be seen two groups of statues, 
elevated on magnificent stone pedestals. In the 
pienroit or pier of each arcade, statues will also 
be erected, and, above, some medallions cut in the 
stone itself. 

On the story of the principal facade, the poiti- 
co is composed of seven large balustrades or trav- 
ies, ornamented by double columns which are 
richly sculptured; between each column, are sev- 
en bays which give light to a large open gallery 
or loggia, situated behind. 

Above each bay are "vells-de-boeuf," in tho 
middle of which will be put up the busts, in gilded 
bronze of the principal composers of music who 
have illustrated the French lyric stage. 

Above the gallery or loggia, the entablature 
will be developed; then a story en attique, with 
basso-relievo and groups of statues will ornament 
the piedroit of the columns. 

The two pavilions projecting on the principal . 
facade will be surmounted by. two circular pon- 
tons, the tympans of whichfshall receive sculp- 
tured basso-relievos. ■ 

On the lateral facades of the building, at the 
rez-de-chaussee, the arcades continue on a sub- 
basement in stone. On the first story, each of 
these facades are pierced with eighteen bays, sur- 
mounted with medallions, sculptured and orna- 
mented with columns. 

At the rez-de-chausse"e, when coming by the 
Boulevard des Itallens, is found a large gallery, 
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open, then the vestibule to come in. Alter this 
one, another vestibule for the control and the dis- 
tribution of the tickets; on the right and on the 
left two long galleries open for the people, with- 
out tickets taken in advance. These vestibules 
are ornamented by pedestals supporting busts ot 
the principal lyric artists. 

After the vestibule of the control, is the "esca- 
lier d' honneur" staYso/famor; it precedes the 
great "Salle d' attente " which is under the The- 
atre, and is designed for persons who, having car- 
riages, shall come by the pavilion ot the restaur- 
ant. 

The stairs of the "escalier <J' honneur" are 
made of white marble Irom Italy, veined. These 
stairs serve the orchestra, the stalls of the amphi- 
theatre and baignoires. They stop at the first 
story where are the first lodges and the grand foy- 
er or grand lobby. 

At right and left are two other large lateral 
stairs, with beautiful stair heads and in five ranks, 
three of which are to go up and two to go down, 
in order that no accident or obstruction can pos- 
sibly happen. These two stairs subserve every 
story of the theatre.- 

The columns which support ^the head-stairs of 
the two lateral stairs are on the rez-de-chassise, 
in red granite; on the entresol, in Scottish gran- 
ite, and on first story, in granite Irom Aleppo ; 
the crests are made of iron, cast and polished, and 
the base in stone, taken from the Yura mountains. 

On the first story, after the grand gallery or 
loggia, is found the principal foyer for the public; 
its length is about 240 feet and its width 52 feet. 
At the two lateral extremities are found two small 
foyer^, circular. " 

The principal foyer is pierced by six bays, which 
give access to the passage-ways which surround 
the hall. At each extremity, are two chimneys, 
with double fire-places. 

At right and left of the stairs of the first story, 
and above the great galleries destined to the 
formation of the "queue d? attente " exists, on one 
side, a vast gallery ibr the smokers; on the other 
side a grand salle for the cafe-restaurant. 

Between the grand foyer, and the passage-way 
of the hall, is a gallery which serves for an 
"avant-foyer." 

At each extremity of this gallery are two beau- 
tiful " Salons des conversation." 

The hall is at the entresol; entirely constructed 
of stone and iron; it extends on a length of 128 
feet and a width of 120 feet; it will have five sto- 
ries of lodges and may contain two thousand five 
hundred spectators. 

Eight rich columns, 4 in front, 2 on each side 
support the 5 stories of lodges. 

These columns are in stone trom Echaillon, and 
the pedestals' are stone from the Yura Mountains, 
and crowned with crests, made of bronze and 
gilt. • 

The distribution of lodges is made so, that even 
the fourth story lodges have their "salon," or 
parlor. 

At the entresol are the stalls of Orchestra and 
Amphitheatre; then the Baignoires. 

On the first stairs, the first lodges; on the right 
side, near the stage, is a great lodge for the Em- 
peror, and opposite "is another great lodge for the 
Imperial family. This last lodge is preceded by 



a vestibule and a grand salon or large parlor, and 
can be entered by a special staircase. 

A chandelier of immense size and several mi- 
nor ones will light the hall. 

Some columns in cast iron, will support the vast 
circular cupola. 

The basements of the theatre have stories. 

At the rez-de-chause'e, on each side of the stage 
are built rooms for the "Cent-gardes/' stables for 
the horses, the stables for the carriages of the Em- 
peror, the stables for the theatre, also the hall 
where the choiristers keep themselves. On the 
right side is a passe for the police, and the firemen. 
On the first story, on each side of the stage, will 
be the sceneries. On the left, a vast warehouse, 
with covered gallery where the accessories will be 
kept. 

On the stage will be another lodge for the Em- 
peror; on the right side, opposite, will be the 
lodge of the Director of the opera. 

Behind the stage, there will be a large vesti- 
bule which is accessible to all the servants of the 
theatre, and the green-room of the dauseuses. 

At the right, the depot of costumes. 

The arch of the centre of the stage a powerful 
work in masonry, has for base, two "Sonimiers," 
weighing each 22,000 pounds. The whole does 
cot weigh less than 410,000 pounds. 

The top of the stage assumes the shape of a 
large vessel, surmounted by a large stone "pig- 
.non," and the fa9ade of (his pignon is pierced by 
six bays with pilasters and veils-de-boeuf. 

After this summary description ol a theatre, 
which will be the largest, the richest, the most 
magnificent in France, we must say that the con- 
structions are executed, after the plan and under 
the conduct of Mr. Charle3 Gamier, architect, 
who is assisted by MMs. Louvet, Tourdain, Pas- 
chal, Leschault and Noel. 

All that the genius of Architecture has produ- 
ed in greatness and magnificence up to this day, 
has been u?ed for its construction; the most prec- 
ious materials have been employed, and we can 
say without fear of contradiction, that it will be 
a veritable chef d' ceuvre of the architecture of 
the 19th century. 

This immense edifice will be completed in 1869, 
and cost $8,000,000, gold currency. 



LIVES OF THE EARLY PAINTERS. 



BY MRS. JAMESONl 



BENOZZO GOZZOLI. 
Born 1106, died 1478. 



Fra Giovanni Angelico possessed* among the 
other amiable qualities, one true characteristic 
of * generous mind, the willingness to impart 
whatever he knew toothers; and, notwithstand- 
ing the retirement in which he lived, he 'had seve- 
ral pupils. But that 'which formed the principal 
charm and meiit of his productions, the impress 
of individual mind, the profound sentiment of 
piety, was incommunicable except to a kindred 
spirit. Hence it is that this influence, like the 
prophetic mantle, fell on those who had the pow- 
er to catch it and retain it, and is more apparent 
in its general results, as seen in the schools of 
Umbria and Venice, than in any particular paint- 
er or any paricular work. Cosino Roselli, a very sided, the citizens of that rich and active republic 



distinguished artist of that time, is supposed to 
h&ve studi d under Angelico, and certainly began 
by imitating his manner. Afterwards he painted 
like Masaccio. His best work, a large fresco in 
the chapel of St. Ambroglo, at Florence," is en- 
graved in Lasiuio's collection from the old Flor- 
entine maBters. It was executed about 1456. A 
much more celebrated name is that of Benozzo 
Gozzoli. 

We know very little of the life of this extraor- 
dinary man; but that little shows l.im to have 
been worthy of the particular love of his master, 
whose favorite pupil and companion he was, and, 
during the last years of Angelico 's life, his assist- 
ant. According to Vasari, Benozzo was an ex- 
cellent man, and a good and pious Christian, 
but he had no vocation for the cloister. No 
painter of the time had such a lively sense of ail 
the beauty and variety of the external and mate- 
rial world. For him beauty existed wherever he 
looked — wherever he moved. He took such de- 
light in the practice of his art, that he had little 
time for other pursuits. He succeeded to the 
popularity of Angelico as a painter of sacred sub- 
jects, into which he introduced much more orna- 
ment, decorating them with landscapes, buildings, 
animals, &c. It appears that he did not design 
the figure more correctly than Angelico, nor. 
equal him in the profound feeling and celestial 
air of his heads; but ho has shown more inven- 
tion and variety in his compositions, and mingled 
with his grace a certain gayety of conception, a 
degree of movement and dramatic feeling, which 
are not seen in the works of Angelico. 

Benozzo, before the death of his master, paint- 
ed some frescoes in the cathedral at Orvieto, and 
in the churches of the little town of Montefalco, 
near Foligno, and also at Rome, in the church of 
the Ara-celi. The former remain, but those in 
the Ara-celi have long since been destroyed. All 
these were more or less in the' style of his master. 
After the death of Angelico, Benozzo was employ- 
ed to paint the church at San Geminiano, a little 
city on the road from Florence to Sienna; and 
here some of his own peculiar characteristics " 
were first displayed; here he painted the Death 
of St. Sebastian, and the hi3tory of St. Augustin ; 
and for Pietro de' Medici ho painted a chapel in 
the palace of the Medici (now the Palazzo Ricard', 
at Florence), the subject being the Adoration of 
the Magi, which still exists in the Ricardi Palace, 
but so built up that it can only be viewed by 
torch-light. In all the paintings he executed at 
this time (1460) and afterwards, Benozzo intro- 
duced many figures, generally the portraits of 
distinguished inhabitants of the place, or those of 
his Mends, grouped as spectators round the prin- 
cipal incident or personage represented, having 
nothing to do with the action, but so beautifully 
mauaged that, far from appearing intrusive, they 
rather add to the solemnity and poetry of the 
scene, as if he would fain represent these sacred 
events as belonging to all times, and still, as it 
were, passing before our eyes. This observation 
must be borne in mind as generally applicable to 
all sacred pictures, in which the apparent ana- 
chronisms are not really such, if properly consider- 
ed. Benozzo carried this and other characteris- 
tics of his own original style still further in his 
greatest work, the decoration ot the Cainpo 
Santo. 

When the troubles of war, famine, plague, and 
intestine divisions, which had distracted Pisa dur- 
ing the first half of the fifteenth century, had sub- 



